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§1 Introduction 

(Moufawad-Paul 2016) states, when referring to the Chinese Revolution, the moSt recent 
world-historical revolution, and the task of modern MaoiSts: 

The universality of its failures, though, is what we are required to solve today: 
how to consolidate the cultural revolution so as to win the class Struggle that 
continues socialism, how to properly grasp the Strategy of making revolution 
in toto. 

Since 1968, left-communism has begun to converge on these questions, producing com- 
munization theory, whose praxis can be thought of as remarkably analogous to the MaoiSt 
notion of cultural revolution. Indeed, the question that haunts Marxism-Leninism (as 
articulated by Tom Clark in The State and Counter-revolution among others; the problem 
of an opportunist line emerging within the party), which Maoism answers with the no- 
tion that class Struggle continues under socialism (as the party spawns a new bourgeoisie) 
and muSt be solved by the mass line and eventually cultural revolution, is at the heart of 
many left-communiSt criticisms of Leninism and its theoretical legacy. Communization’s 
answer is that revolution is the process of transforming social relations to bring about the 
self-abolition of the proletariat, a rejection of transition periods, and that it is opportunist 
to attempt to direcft the flow of the revolutionary wave. 

There have been earlier attempts to fuse left-communism and Maoism (or, in the 
earliest Stages, Mao-Zedong-Thought)-see, for instance, the brief Mao-spontex movement 
within the French sedtion of the New Communist Movement. One of the moSt recent is 
a now-deleted blog poSt by Eden Sauvage; what remains is a reddit poSt ridiculing it as 
well as a more conStrudtive blog critique (RedZeal 2017). This critique, however, should 
give us pause: 

The only way to maintain a “BordigiSt infused Maoism” is to artificially sepa- 
rate theory and practice, which can end in nothing more than either isolation 
or opportunism of one form or another. Furthermore, these theoretical in- 
terventions cannot occur in a vacuum, nor can they be crafted out of thin 
air as a fanciful Frankenstein creation. Real developments in Marxist theory 
and practice are the result of class Struggle and the advances and retreats of 
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the proletarian movement. Intellectuals may give more life and explanation 
to the lessons of the revolutionary proletarian movement, but they certainly 
cannot abstractly create, as if molding ideas out of clay, a truly revolutionary 
praxis to then be imposed or adopted by communists and advanced workers. 

Correct theory is generated through praxis; thus, we cannot assert that this is the 
correct theory, nor can we attempt to impose it upon revolutions. It is merely a hypothesis, 
one which we hope will be useful with the next rupture, as well as a clarification of parts 
of Marxist theory that are rarely articulated by MaoiSts (either due to a reliance on the 
“vulgar Marxism” of later Engels and the Second International, or due to its reliance on 
the more philosophically sophisticated Structural Marxism of Althusser, which however 
rejected theories of reification as part of a break with the “young Marx” school popular at 
the time and which, due to its advice to skip Part I of Volume I on one’s firSt reading of 
Capital, neglected the value-form). We do not intend this, then, to be taken as a normative 
prescription, where all variances are to be denounced as revisionist or opportunist, merely 
a theorization which we hope will be useful but which we cannot pretend is superior to 
practice. 

§2 A History and Taxonomy of Left Communism 

To understand how left-communism may be of use, we muSt firSt understand what left 
communism is, how it developed, and the various divisions among left-communiSts. Our 
account here shall largely follow that laid out in (Dauve 1974). Left communism was orig- 
inally a broad term used by Lenin in his 1920 book, (Lenin 1920) to criticise positions that 
were critical of the Bolsheviks “from the left” i.e. from non-Social Democrats. Because 
their only unity was criticism from (Lenin 1920), their positions varied considerably, and 
were often at odds with-or unaware of (for they were frequently marginal)-each other. 
Of the range of Left Communist positions, which included the “German-Dutch” KAPD 
(. Kommunitfische Arbeiter-Partei Deutschlands a left-wing split from the KPD), the posi- 
tion of Amadeo Bordiga (later called “the Italian tradition” or “Bordigism”), the Worker’s 
Socialist Federation in the UK, and the “National Bolsheviks” (a group that was briefly 
within the KAPD’s Hamburg chapter before expulsion), the “German-Dutch” and “Ital- 
ian” traditions proved to be the moSt influential upon later theorists, who would work to 
fuse them into more recent currents such as communis ation. 

§2.1 German-Dutch Left Communism (’council communism’) 

German-Dutch left communism (so named because while many of its theoriSts-such 
as Antonie Pannekoek or Herman Gorter-were Dutch, they were primarily adtive in 
Germany) emerged from the ashes of the Second International, specifically from trade- 
unioniSts who broke with the the SPD and with their unions in a series of Strikes, going 
through a number of parties before creating the KAPD and new unions, called Unionen 
to distinguish them from the existing trade-unions (called Gewerkschaflen). They held 
an opposition to vanguard parties (which eventually transformed into an opposition to all 
party organizations) and traditional trade-unions, which they claimed were dominated by 
bureaucrats, which they held to be a class in and of themselves. Instead, the German- 
Dutch tendency, also called council-communism, held up the worker’s council as the prime 
means of proletarian organization, and also the future coordinators of a soicaliSt society. 
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On the latter, (Pannekoek 1947) (as quoted in (Dauve 1974)) had to say: 

How will the quantities of labor spent and the quantities of product to which 
he is entitled be measured? In a society where the goods are produced di- 
rectly for consumption there is no market to exchange them; and no value, 
as expression of the labor contained in them establishes itself automatically 
out of the processes of buying and selling. Here the labor spent muSt be 
expressed in a diredt way by the number of hours. The administration keeps 
book [records] of the hours of labor contained in every piece or unit quantity 
of produdt, as well as of the hours spent by each of the workers. In the aver- 
ages over all the workers of a factory, and finally, over all the factories of the 
same category, the personal differences are smoothed out and the personal 
results are intercompared. 

In addition, they rejected “ffontism” (the formation of coalitions such as popular fronts or 
united fronts), parliamentarianism in principle, and wars of national liberation (which they 
considered equivalent to ’bourgeois nationalism’). Generally, these tendencies were critical 
of Leninism and the USSR, though their exaCt position varied (yet generally soured, at 
leaSt until the Second World War). A similar, yet diStindt, tendency was that held by Rosa 
Luxemburg and her Spartakusbund (differing in that it did not reject parliamentarianism in 
principle), which was brutally suppressed by the SPD and the Freikorps during the January 
uprising. By 1922, the KAPD was in terminal decline, with only a few hundred members 
by 1933. It would not be until the 1960s that council-communism would re-emerge in the 
SituationiSt International, Root and Branch in the US, Socialisme ou Barbarie in France, 
and Solidarity in the UK. 

§2.2 Italian Left Communism (’Bordigism’) 

Amadeo Bordiga considered himself a Leninist throughout his entire life, nevertheless, 
he has been considered one of the moll important figures in left communism, and his 
critique of the Soviet Union poSt-1921 (and especially poSt-1927, which earned him the 
grossly inaccurate label of a ’Trotskyist’ when expelled from the communist party in 1930) 
has been particularly influential. His political career began in the left-wing of the PSI 
(. Partito Socialitfa Italiano), founding the Karl Marx Circle in 1912. He opposed the Ital- 
ian conquest of Libya and also became a fierce critic of representative democracy. This led 
to the formation of the Abtfentionitf fadtion within the PSI following the Odtober Revo- 
lution. In 1921, after the PSI had agreed to affiliate to the Third International but refused 
to purge its reformist wing, the Abtfentionitf circle would unite with Antonio Gramsci’s 
counciliSt L’Ordine Nuovo circle to form the PCd’I ( Partito Comuniffa d’ltalia ). Bordiga 
viewed the role of the party as the social brain’ of the proletariat, a sort of think-tank 
that would wait and prepare for insurrection. As the 1920s progressed, Bordiga, who loSt 
influence within the party compared to Gramsci (who by now had moved from councilism 
to the line of the Third International), increasingly came into conflidt with the Third In- 
ternational, and Stalin in particular. Famously, in 1926, Bordiga, after proposing that all 
the Communist parties of the world jointly rule the Soviet Union, accused Stalin of being 
“the gravedigger of the Revolution”. Later that year, Bordiga and Gramsci were arreSted; 
following his release, Bordiga was expelled from the party for ’Trotskyism’. Bordiga’s fol- 
lowers in exile in France formed the Left Fradtion, along with the review Prometeo. After 
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the Second World War, Bordiga’s followers formed the International Communist Party, 
and loft influence, only re-emerging in the 1960s in France alongside intereft in other left- 
communift theories; the moft important thinker in this tradition was Jacques Camatte, 
who runs the journal Invariance after breaking with the International Communift Party. 

Bordiga, like the German-Dutch left-communifts, opposed “ffontism” and parlia- 
mentarianism, but he went further. In his view, democracy was incompatible with com- 
munism, which was programmatic-it would not vote on principles but preserve the pro- 
gramme of communism, adminiftered technocratically. In support of this, he cited Engels, 
who said “on the eve of the revolution all the forces of reatftion will be againft us under the 
banner of ’pure democracy’”. To say that “workplace belonged to workers” would preserve 
property: for Bordiga, it should ’belong’ to all, adminiftered technocratically by a central 
adminiftration. His view of socialism, as outlined in (Bordiga 1953), (’lower socialism’) 
was a moneyless economy where goods were accessed by ration coupons (which could not 
be accumulated or exchanged for anything other than what they were intended for) ; his 
view of communism (’higher socialism’) was a economy where rationing was no longer 
necessary and people could simply access goods as needed or desired. Central planning 
had to decide what people needed and produce them, discarding monetary terms entirely 
in favor of an exclusive focus on physical terms. 

Bordiga opposed theories which claimed that a third ’bureaucratic’ class emerged in 
the USSR, characterising its economy as simply capitalift. His view was that the Russian 
Revolution had the difficult task of a ’double revolution’-one which had to be both anti- 
bourgeois and anti-feudal. He distinguished four ’planes’: political, military, economic, 
and social. According to him, the Russian Revolution was victorious politically and mili- 
tarily in both anti-bourgeois and anti-feudal Struggle, but, economically and socially, only 
the anti-feudal revolutions were successful (the bourgeoisie winning these battles). Bor- 
diga also dismissed all poft-Second World War Leninift revolutions as merely bourgeois 
revolutions (led by “great romantic revolutionaries”) in the tradition of Stalin. 

§2.3 Post-War Left Communism 

Poft-war left communism emerged through the interaction of poft-Trotskyifts (such as 
Raya Dunayevskaya and C.L.R. James of the American “Johnson-Foreft Tendency” and 
Cornelius Caftoriadis of the French Socialisme ou Barbarie ) with the remnants of the earlier 
left-communift tendencies. 

The Johnson-Foreft tendency (consifting of the works of C.L.R. James and Raya 
Dunayevskaya, using the pseudonyms J.R. Johnson and Freddie Foreft) emerged out of a 
split in the Socialift Workers Party (forming the Workers Party), and then another split 
in the Workers Party, which they left out of opposition to the majority tendency of Max 
Schachtman; they held that the Soviet Union was ftate capitalift (not bureaucratic col- 
leCtivift as Schachtman held) and James was unhappy with the Workers Party’s lack of 
intereft in Black aCtivism. James and Dunayevskaya would then rejoin the SWP in 1947, 
and re-emphasized the importance of Hegel in Marxism; James as well would argue for 
the importance of Black aCtivism and its potential in creating revolution. In 1950, James 
and Dunayevskaya would once again leave the SWP and found Correspondence, later re- 
named the Correspondence Publishing Committee, which would laft until 1933, when the 
Tendency split. James claimed that the masses had absorbed Marxism and so vanguard 
parties were no longer necessary, claiming that the 1956 Hungarian Revolution was proof; 
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Dunayevskaya believed some organization was necessary. 

Socialisme ou Barbarie was a journal founded in 1949 by Cornelius Caftoriadis and 
Claude Lefort, who had broken off from the Trotskyist Parti CommuniZe International- 
ize the year before (forming the Chaulieu-Montal tendency within the party beforehand). 
The new journal formed a dialogue with the Johnson-ForeSt tendency, recruited old ex- 
BordigiSts, and debated with Antonie Pannekoek. Socialisme ou Barbarie rejected bu- 
reaucracy and party organizations, instead championing councilism and claiming that the 
main antagonism was between dirigeant (order-giver) and executant (order- taker), hold- 
ing that capitalism needs the worker but also attempts to dispose of the worker as much 
as possible. According to Socialisme ou Barbarie, the real content of socialism was the 
daily Struggle of the worker. The journal and associated group would grow through the 
1970s and early 1960s before dissolving due to an increasing abandonment of Marxism and 
resultant splits. One member was Guy Debord, who would use the ideas developed in 
Socialisme ou Barbarie in the SituationiSt International. Solidarity in the UK was a small 
siSter organization. 

The SituationiSt International emerged as an explicitly left-wing tendency within the 
Lettrism (indeed, the SituationiSt International was, when founded in 1952., called the 
LettriSt International, only renaming itself to the SituationiSt International in 1957 when 
it merged with the International Movement for an ImaginiSt Bauhaus and the London 
Psychogeographical Association), which was a Dada and SurrealiSt-inspired avante-garde 
art movement centred in Paris, founded by Isidore Isou. Isou claimed that in moSt fields 
(though his examination focused on poetry) there was a cycle between amplique (amplic) 
and ciselante (chiselling) phases. In an amplic phase, the art grows and people explore what 
could be done in a particular approach to art until it reaches a peak, where all that can 
be done has been done. In the following chiselling phase, the form would become its own 
subjedt and slowly destroy what had been built in the amplic phase; once this was done, 
a new approach would emerge and thus a new amplic phase. For Isou, the firSt amplic 
phase in poetry began with Homer, peaked with Vidtor Hugo, with chiselling beginning 
with Charles Baudelaire and ending with TriStan Tzara. Isou claimed to have the key to 
the new amplic phase: a poetry that was purely formal (with letters as the basic units). 
The LettriSts created metagraphy, later renamed hypergraphy, to correspond to this in 
visual art: the literal merger of LettriSt poetry with visual art, such that art would be 
made of letters. Isou then claimed film had finished its amplic phase, and thus LettriSt 
film would attempt to chisel away at it, through manipulating the film Stock (for example, 
painting on it), involving the audience in debate during film screenings, separating visuals 
from soundtrack, or parodying a work by altering it (this laSt technique evolving into 
de'tournement) . 

When the SituationiSt International emerged in its own right (with the publishing 
of Report on the ConZruZion of Situations in 1977), it relied on the idea of the situation, 
which was a unification of art and life; the conStrudtion of situation would thus help 
fulfill authentic human desires. SituationiSts considered this necessary because of the 
fadt that official culture is a “rigged game”: it is dominated by conservative forces which 
seek to neutralize any radical idea before it can access the public discourse. This form of 
neutralization-where radical ideas are co-opted (similar to Lenin’s famous observation of 
how dead revolutionaries are co-opted in Chapter 1 of The State and Revolution)- would 
be called recuperation. It would be done through the speZacle, which is moli obvious in 
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mass media (and specifically advertisement and public relations) : images and commodified 
experience, united with each other and detached from life (destroying the unity of life), 
creating a society where there is the spectacle and there are passive consumers of the specta- 
cles. Crucially, the spectacle obfuscates “authentic human desires” with “false desires”. To 
conStruCt situations, then, the SituationiSts relied on political pranks (such as Gianfranco 
Sanguinetti’s 1975 Rapporto veridico sulle ultime opportunitd di salvare il capitalismo in Italia 
( Veritable Report on the Lad Opportunity to Save Capitalism in Italy) which masqueraded as 
the writings of an industrialist under the pseudonym Censor, arguing that capitalists sup- 
ported false-flag terrorist operations such as the Piazza Fontana bombing to discredit the 
Communist movement; until Sanguinetti revealed his authorship in 1976, this text, which 
was circulated in powerful circles in Italy, was well-received and regarded as authentic), 
detournement (the opposite of recuperation, where products of the spectacle are modified 
to subvert its messages: an example would be a comic doCtored such that its dialogue 
would be replaced with an explanation of revolutionary ideas), and psychogeography (an 
attempt to Study how urban geography affeCts people as well as techniques-such as the 
derive, an unplanned drift through the city-to defamiliarize, explore, and create a utopian 
vision for cities). The theory of the spectacle and its society, as well as the construction of 
situations, meant that the SituationiSts rejected art that was not wedded to politics. It also 
reflected a focus on changing everyday life above all else. The political commitment of the 
SituationiSt International was to council-communism. As the 1960s marched onwards, 
the SituationiSts moved closer and closer to politics, and began to exert an influence upon 
French (for after several splits, the SituationiSt International was largely limited to France 
and Belgium) university Students. Famously, in 1966, five “pro-situs” at the University of 
Strasbourg formed the Society for the Rehabilitation of Karl Marx and Ravachol and use 
Student union funds to flypoSt a detourned comic Strip ( Le Retour de la Colonne Durutti, 
“The Return of the Durutti Column”) and print and distribute 10,000 copies of a pam- 
phlet (entitled De la misere en milieu e'tudiant considered sous ses aspeffs e'conomique, politique, 
psychologique, sexuel et notamment intelleduel et de quelques moyens pour y remedier, referred 
to in English as On the Poverty of Student Life) which provided a critique of the University 
of Strasbourg. However, the apogee of the SituationiSt International was yet to come: it 
would be the revolt of May 1968 in France, where they would prove to be the moSt influ- 
ential faction among the rebels and would go on to exert a lasting influence upon elements 
of the Left. After the revolt of May 68 ended, the SituationiSt International fell apart. 

§2.4 Communization 

Communization emerged in the wake of May 1968, beginning with the re-emergence of 
value-form theory through the translation of Isaak Illyich Rubins Essays on Marx’s Theory 
of Value by Fredy Perlman and Milos Samardzija in 1966, the work of Jacques Camatte 
before he abandoned Marxism in favor of primitivism in the 1970s, Gilles Dauve’s Eclipse 
and Re-emergence of the Communid Movement in 1974, and the foundation of The'orie 
Communide in 1977. It, along with moSt of the left in general, faded in the 1980s and 
1990s before re-appearing with Tiqqun in 1999 (which would later become The Invisible 
Committee, publishing The Coming Insurrection in 2008, and To Our Friends in 2014, the 
former of which was a major influence on the 2009 Californian Student movement and 
Occupy Wall Street in 2011). In 2008, Endnotes formed, emerging as the leading journal 
of communization in the present. 
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Communization, as a whole, can be characterized by its focus on the content of com- 
munism, not its form (sloughing aside the hotly debated questions of organization), its 
focus on abolition of the value-form, its insistence on an immediate yet not instantaneous 
revolution, its theoretical debt to left-communism, and thus its skepticism of parties, 
fronts, and theories of (poSt-)revolutionary Stages. 

The various communization currents can be divided, as (Parkinson 2.017) divides them, 
into two camps: “normative” (Gilles Dauve/ Troploin) and “Structuralist” ( Theorie Com- 
muniffe, Endnotes ). The normative communisateurs claim that communization was always 
possible and always the correct praxis and that the faCt that it did not happen in previous 
revolts accounts for their failures. For the normative communisateurs, communisation is, 
as Stated in (Dauve 1974), “the abolition of work as such, as an activity separate from the 
reSt of life”, an immediate, though not instantaneous, event without a transition period 
and without the further development of productive forces (for Dauve, the material basis 
for communism is already here, and in ’underdeveloped countries’ so to speak the real 
subsumption has not yet occurred). Dauve continues: 

Communism is not a set of measures to be put into practice after the seizure 
of power. It is a movement which already exists, not as a mode of production 
(there can be no communist island within capitalist society), but as a tendency 
to community and solidarity never realised in this society: when it is imple- 
mented today, however innovative it can be, this tendency causes little else 
than marginal social experiments incapable of Structural change. What they 
usually breed is more alternative lifestyles than new ways of life. Some paSt 
proletarian movements were able to bring society to a Standstill, and waited 
for something to come out of this universal Stoppage. Communisation, on 
the contrary, will circulate goods without money, open the gate isolating a 
factory from its neighbourhood, close down another factory where the work 
process is too alienating to be technically improved, put an end to battery 
farming, do away with school as a specialised place which cuts off learning 
from doing for fifteen-odd years, pull down walls that force people to im- 
prison themselves in three-room family units — in short, it will tend to break 
partitions. Eventually, communism will not even know what value was. In- 
surrection implies carrying out a historical mutation in the way we live, which 
includes how and what we produce. In the shifting sands of troubled times, 
the outcome is unpredictable, but the insurgents’ ability to confront police 
and army guns and armoured cars will depend on the social content of their 
endeavour. To neutralise and overcome their enemies, the proletarians’ main 
propelling force will be their communising ability. 

Dauve rejects the dictatorship of the proletariat, claiming that this will merely lead to 
workers exploiting themselves under the dictates of capital. He also holds that revo- 
lution is impossible in a non-revolutionary period, and so workers end up championing 
economiStic struggles, yet this does not mean that they require a vanguard party to organize 
them. The criticism is familiar: vanguard parties opportunistically focus on removing the 
bourgeoisie without transforming capitalism; they end up fulfilling the role of the bour- 
geoisie as managers. Due to their reliance on petty-bourgeois intellectuals, they inherently 
become opportunist. 
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The druCturalid communisateurs claim that communisation emerges historically from 
the current age (the age of “real subsumption”) which emerged between the 1920s and 
1970s from the decay of the previous age of “formal subsumption”, whose Left as a whole 
was characterized by “programmatism” (a product of capitalism which is characterized by 
the valorization of work and the affirmation, rather than the abolition, of the proletariat- 
what is elsewhere called workerism). Programmatism, in the view of the communisateurs, 
was a part of the transition from formal to real subsumption. Using quotes found in 
(Toscano 2011), we may say that for TC, communisation is described by the following 
quote: 

In the course of revolutionary struggle, the abolition of the date, of exchange, 
of the division of labor, of all forms of property, the extension of the situation 
where everything is freely available as the unification of human activity - in 
a word, the abolition of classes - are ‘measures’ that abolish capital, imposed 
by the very necessities of druggie againd the capitalid class. The revolution 
is communization; it does not have communism as a project and result, but 
as its very content. 

and for Endnotes, communisation is described by this quote: 

Communization is the dedruCtion of the commodity-form and the simulta- 
neous edablishment of immediate social relations between individuals. Value, 
underdood as a total form of social mediation, cannot be got rid of by halves. 

Toscano then notes that this means that druCtural communisateurs refuse to separate 
means and ends, hold revolution as immediate if not indantaneous, and focus on the 
abolition of the value-form. 

Normative communisateurs claim that druCturalid communisateurs believe commu- 
nism is only possible now and was impossible before the 1970s; druCturalid communisa- 
teurs accuse normative communisateurs’ accounts for the failures of previous revolts of 
tautology (“they failed because they failed”) . 

Obviously, such a theory cannot be simply melded with Maoism-there is too much 
of a conflict in political theory, though one can see the beginnings of a fusion in what is 
often called “base-building” or “dual-power” politics. Thus, I begin with a critique of the 
communisateur (or at lead, the normative communisateur) approach to organization 

§3 Critique of Communisation 

Much of our critique follows lines previously explored in (Toscano 2011) as well as (Moufawad- 
Paul 2016) and (Moufawad-Paul 2014). The faCt that Camatte (following Bordiga’s writ- 
ings on ecology) and Perlman moved towards primitivism alerts us of the need to provide 
a thorough criticism of primitivism, yet this is beyond the scope of this particular article. 

Dauve, as well as the council-communids from which he derives his criticism of 
Leninism, holds that Lenin held that the workers had to be organized “from outside” by 
university-educated “bourgeois intellectuals”. This is a mischaraCterisation of the Lenin- 
id vanguard party, as explained in (Lih 2007), but we mud also recognize that many if 
not mod Leninids have adopted the ’erroneous’ interpretation; indeed, this is the heart 
of the criticism of Marxism-Leninism made by the Marxid-Leninid Tom Clark, and 



by the ex-StruCturaliSt Jacques Ranciere. Much of (Moufawad-Paul 2016) pokes holes in 
this argument (specifically by questioning its interpretation of class, which here seems 
to be more similar to caSte, and noting that the party produces the proletariat qua pro- 
letariat from a heterogeneous mass who have “nothing to lose but their chains”-which 
indeed will likely include the large “surplus populations” in the words of Endnotes that 
were traditionally referred to as the lumpenproletariat- as the proletariat produces the party 
by transforming and holding accountable the germinal party) and shows how the MaoiSt 
rupture transgresses this particular limit of Marxism-Leninism through the mass line and 
cultural revolution, as well as through the formation of a “party of a new type” that wages 
peoples war rather than insurrection (at leaSt in the periphery; there are currently at- 
tempts to adapt protracted people’s war to the urbanized/suburbanized core and progress 
paSt the vagueness that results from the core of the peoples war strategy when articulated 
outside of a rural, peripheral context). 

To claim that to attempt to direct the flow of the revolutionary wave (and here we muSt 
distinguish disconnected intellectuals and their roleplay from potential vanguards) is to 
be an opportunist is to condemn any aCtion beyond the outburst of discoordinated social 
movements as opportunist; worse, to prescribe an opposition to directing the wave opens 
the ground for co-optation and counterrevolution, for even if you may self-consciously 
refuse to direct the flow of the revolutionary wave, that will not Stop self-conscious op- 
portunists and co-opters from attempting to do so. Indeed, the only way to prevent op- 
portunism is by attempting to Steer the wave away from them. The argument againSt 
direction is similar to the argument againSt Structure, and faces similar outcomes as those 
discussed in (Freeman 1970); it is discussed as movementism in MaoiSt discourse, and was 
thoroughly criticised in (Moufawad-Paul 20i4)-as well, indeed, as (Bordiga 1972). The 
rise and fall of Occupy Wall Street can be seen as an exhibit of the necessity of form. 

It is also quite interesting, as an aside, how the normative communisateurs critique of 
directing the spontaneous flow of revolutionary waves never seems to apply to anti-colonial 
revolt, for whenever an anti-colonial revolt breaks out, white FirSt- World communisateurs 
are among the firSt to condemn it for deviating from their particular political line. Wars 
of national liberation-and the nationalism (for it is nationalism of a sort, let us be quite 
clear about that) that accompanies them-are quite frequently treated by white FirSt-World 
left-communiSts in an essentially idealist, reductive manner as essentially the same as the 
reactionary, bourgeois nationalism of the imperialist core (take, for instance, Fredy Perl- 
man’s widely-circulated idealist piece, The Continuing Appeal of Nationalism) . But this is 
no surprise; it is in faCt to be expected that white FirSt- World leftists should see workers 
in revolt in the Third World as subhuman sub-workers and unable to grasp their simple 
“internationalism”. 

This line closes the door on anti-colonial aCtion, for what else can victims of coloniza- 
tion organize around to depose their colonizers? It reminds one of liberal colorblindness 
and the old “divide the working class” line: “internationalism” for the left communist 
only enters the picture to Stop any critical thought surrounding imperialism and condemn 
anti-imperialism. Instead of a genuine internationalism, one which recognizes the his- 
tory of colonialism, settler-colonialism, and neo-colonialism, as well as the distinctions 
between the roles of the colonizer bourgeoisie, the comprador bourgeoisie (intermedi- 
aries between the colonizer bourgeoisie and the workers of the colony), and the national 
bourgeoisie (whose consciousness can be seen as analogous to that of the traditional “petty- 
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bourgeoisie” and of the French peasantry circa 1870-and yet which is frequently subsumed 
into the comprador bourgeoisie) this “internationalism” only enters the national ques- 
tion to denounce any change in relationship between the FirSt World and its colonies. 
To note that the local bourgeoisie frequently takes power instead of the proletariat after 
national liberation is not a unique “discovery” of these chauvinists; indeed, theorists of 
decolonization have warned about this possibility from the beginning. 

A slightly more sophisticated critique (and one perhaps more in line with Structural 
communisation, which, according to (Toscano 2011), largely rejects the idea that class 
formation may Still be occurring in the periphery and refuses to conceive of the difficulty of 
bridging gaps in a “transnational division of labor”) is the line that, due to the persistence of 
neo-colonialism, the wave of wars of national liberation were for naught, and thus national 
liberation is a practical dead-end that can only lead to reactionary nationalism and muSt 
be abandoned. Paul Mattick, in Nationalism and Socialism, held a similar line, expressing 
his deareSt sympathy for “those who have to face two ruling classes” but dismissed national 
liberation. This line is more defensible (for it is historically grounded and does not entirely 
close the door on anti-colonial aCtion, though what form of anti-colonial aCtion it would 
condone is elusive to me), yet it Still suffers from a common defect: critique an existing 
formation on the left without considering the consequences of its absence. While, with the 
replacement of high imperialism with neocolonialism in the poSt-war era, there is a case 
to be made that national liberation now is a largely vestigial Strategy for decolonization, 
it is difficult to imagine another approach during the era of high imperialism-revolution 
in colonies had to be wars of national liberation, regardless of their class content; if this 
meant empowering a local elite in the short term, this was a necessary evil. It also does 
not imply that we should not Stand againSt all wars (which implies revolutionary defeatism, 
not equivocating “neither Washington nor x” slogans)-regardless of our attitudes towards 
“the other side” and its politics. 

The Structuralist communisateur’s account, in the words of (Parkinson 2017), “reduces 
the entire workers movement to a means of capitalist development and claims that all 
along communism was impossible until (conveniently) now”. The danger of this position 
is elaborated upon in (Toscano 2011): 

But the salutary emphasis on communism as the real movement of the de- 
struction of value as a social form risks trading off theoretical coherence and 
purity for practical irrelevance. The Leninist catechism once had it that 
there’s no revolutionary movement without revolutionary theory. It would 
be a bitter irony if the refinement of revolutionary theory made revolutionary 
practice inconceivable. 

He then explores several limits that the Structuralist communisateur position has em- 
braced in its approach-what he calls “problems of communist Strategy, of communist 
power, of communist culture, and of communist transition”. Communization, he notes, 
has no historical grounds to show that it would be a successful Strategy (indeed, writing 
from 2017, we may note that Occupy Wall Street serves as a possible counter-example to 
the idea that communization is itself an adequate Strategy if one focuses on the influence of 
Tiqqun and The Invisible Committee), and no grounds to demonstrate that “the collapse 
of capitalist forms of social reproduction [...] would herald the construction of communist 
social relations, rather than the collapse of social reproduction tout court”. In the same 
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vein, Toscano questions the grounds for refusing to differentiate between military, social, 
and political. He then notes how the problem of imperialism is often ignored (“commu- 
nization theory takes its account of real subsumption as warrant to sideline all of these 
problems, thereby ignoring precisely those very real obstacles which demand strategic re- 
flection instead of the rather unscientific presupposition that everything will be resolved 
in the struggle”). Toscano similarly notes the importance of discussing class power. He 
then moves to questions of preparation and culture: 

The positing that real subsumption has put a labor without reserves at laSt 
into the position where self-abolition is the only object - a positing illus- 
trated by a tendentious sampling of ‘pure’ negations (riots, strikes without 
demands, etc.), treating any resurgences of ‘traditional’ organizations of the 
workers’ movement as merely residual - translates into the view that nothing 
needs to be done to prepare the kind of subjects that might take commu- 
nizing aCtion. The realization that dogged many a twentieth-century com- 
munist theorist - to wit, that capital is based not juSt on a social form, but 
on deeply sedimented, somatized and interiorized habits and reflexes - is ig- 
nored in the bleakly optimistic view that all will be resolved in the Struggle, 
and not before, by the cascading and contagious negation of all instances 
of the capital-relation. Whatever our historical judgment on them may be, 

I would submit instead that the problem of building a proletarian capacity 
before a revolutionary moment, posed moSt comprehensively by Gramsci, 
or that of building a communist culture, which occupied militants, theo- 
rists and artiSts in the immediate wake of the Bolshevik revolution, remain 
with us as problems. The mutation or collapse of a working-class identity 
in its nineteenth and twentieth-century guises only renders this question of 
experimenting with non-capitaliSt forms of life (without reifying them into 
quickly atrophied ‘free zones’) more urgent. And even if we shy away from 
the capital-pessimism that would see total commodification triumphant, we 
can nevertheless readily admit that not juSt labor, but also much of our ev- 
eryday life has been subsumed by capital in a way that puts many a complex 
obstacle in the way of building up the capacity and the intelligence to negate 
it. 

Toscano then concludes, deriving the anti- Strategic thought that characterizes commu- 
nization from: 

two main factors. The firSt is the hopeful conviction, already alluded to in 
regard to the problem of Strategy, that such determinations will simply arise 
in the collective processes of abolishing the value-form. I can see no reason 
to have such confidence, especially in light of the formidable organizational 
and logistical difficulties that face any attempt to undo the ubiquitous iden- 
tification of social existence and capitalist mediation - not to mention the 
often catastrophic challenges previously confronted by really-exiSting com- 
munisms. The second faCtor is the entirely untenable notion that commu- 
nism involves ‘direct social relations’. As authors from Fourier to Harvey have 
suggested, it makes much more sense to conceive a non-capitaliSt future as 
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one that will involve infinitely more varied and more complex forms of social 
mediation, forms for which the refuncftioning of many (though definitely not 
all) of the devices which permit the reproducftion of capital will be necessary. 
If the world we inhabit is one that has been thoroughly shaped by the history 
of capital (and of class struggle), it stands to reason that simple negation - 
with its tendency to facile fantasies of communism rising like a phoenix from 
the ashes of anomie and the thorough collapse of social reproducftion - is 
no proposal at all. In a world where no objecft or relation is untouched by 
capital, the logistical, Strategic and political question is in many ways what 
will require abolishing, and what converting, or, in a more dialecftical vein, 
what is to be negated without remainder and what sublated. If real subsump- 
tion is second nature, and New York City a natural facft, then a communizing 
movement will need to experiment with how to transform a world in which 
relations of exploitation and domination are present all the way down. It will 
need to dominate domination with the aim of non-domination. This is a 
problem at once material - a question of buildings, chemicals, ports, power- 
grids, train-lines, pharmaceuticals, and so on and so forth - and of necessity 
temporal. 

How can we redeem and redirecft our dead labors? How can we control the 
very syStems that control us, without allowing their deeply embedded cap- 
italist and dominative potentialities to assert themselves? Negation alone is 
not going to do the job. And a refusal of the sober realism that accepts the 
necessary alienation and inevitable hierarchy of certain syStems, as well as 
the inevitable continuation of capitalist forms in poSt-capitaliSt futures, will 
simply return communism to the melancholy domain of the idea or the en- 
clave. The problem of transition will not go away by fiat. The question is not 
whether communism requires a thinking of transition, but which transition, 
or transitions, have any chance in the present. 

§4 Value-Form Theory 


Die biirgerliche Gesellschaft iSt 
beherrscht vom Aquivalent. Sie macht 
Ungleichnamiges komparabel, indem 
sie es auf abStrakte Grofien reduziert. 

Der Aufklarung wird zum Schein, was 
in Zahlen, zuletzt in der Eins, nicht 
aufgeht; der moderne Positivismus 
verweiSt es in die Dichtung. 

Max Horkheimer and Theodor W. 

Adorno 

Dialektik der Aufklarung 

The basic work which value-form theory (which is also associated with the Neue 
Marx-Lekture reading of Marx) builds from, (Rubin 1928), is not inherently left-communiSt, 
yet its rediscovery in the early 1970s by Fredy Perlman (who was then a left-communiSt 
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and not yet a primitiviSt) and its adoption by Endnotes has associated it definitively with 
contemporary left-communiSt theory. Value-form theory proceeds from a particular in- 
terpretation of Marx’s theory of value which emphasizes the qualitative aspect (as opposed 
to the quantitative aspect, the content of value-its substance and magnitude, which is 
typically emphasized to contract with bourgeois opposition to labour theories of value)- 
that is, the form of value, or value-form ( Wertform in German). Here, we will begin by 
summarizing closely Rubins essay on value. 

Value-form theory begins with an understanding of the theory of fetishism as the 
center of Marx’s critique of political economy. In capitalist society, people relate to each 
other through production relations and as representatives of different factors of production 
(the social forms of things)-thus those factors of production are personified in the person 
((Marx 1894) has the capitalist as “capital personified”, for instance). This personification 
“indicates [...] the dependence of production relations among people on the social form of 
things (factors of production) which belong to them, and which are personified by them” 
(Rubin 1928). Due to the fact that people enter production relations as owners of things, 
things acquire a social form, leading to “material relations between persons and social rela- 
tions between things” (Marx 1894), and then “personification of things and conversion of 
production relations into entities” (where entities here means relations among things) and 
“materialization of the social features of production and the personification of the material 
foundations of production” (both quotes from (Marx 1867)). The latter quote means the 
process where production relations assign a social form to things by which people relate 
to one another (Rubin cites the social form of capital); the former, by which things with 
a social form (such as capital) give their owners certain roles (such as that of a capitalist) 
allowing them to enter into production relations. These two processes are in a dialectical 
relationship with one another, reinforcing each other; as Rubin says “[the] social form of 
things is at the same tune the result of the previous process of production and of expecta- 
tions about the future.”. Social forms (here Rubin cites money, capital, profit, and rent as 
examples) emerge historically, and crystallize through the repetition of a type of produc- 
tion relations, so much so that they can remain when the production relations associated 
with them are interrupted and appear to be properties of things isolated from production 
relations. Thus, “value” (along with other social forms) becomes seen as a property of the 
thing “with which it enters into the process of exchange and which the thing preserves 
when it leaves”; the social form of a product of labor then becomes the bearer, not juSt 
the expression, of a type of production. This is the “reification” (literally thingification, 
obj edification) “of production relations”, to which is added the “personification of things” 
as the social form of the product of labor coerces individual commodity producers to act 
according to the dominant types of production relations in their society. Rubin sums up 
this portion of the theory thusly (emphasis his) : 


Every type of production relation which is characteristic for a commodity- 
capitalist economy ascribes a particular social form to the things for which and 
through which people enter the given relation. This leads to the “reification” 
or “crystallization” of production relations among people. The thing which 
is involved in a determined production relation among people and which has 
a corresponding social form, maintains this form even when the given, concrete, 
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single production relation is interrupted. Only then can the production relation 
among people be considered truly “reified,” namely “crystallized” in the form 
of a property of the thing, a property which seems to belong to the thing it- 
self and to be detached from the production relation. Since the things come 
forth with a determined, fixed social form, they, in turn, begin to influence 
people, shaping their motivation, and inducing them to establish concrete 
production relations with each other. Possessing the social form of “capital,” 
things make their owner a “capitalist” and in advance determine the con- 
crete production relations which will be established between him and other 
members of society. It seems as if the social character of things determines 
the social character of their owners. Thus the “personification of things” is 
brought about. In this way the capitalist glows with the reflected light of 
his capital, but this is only possible because he, in turn, reflects a given type 
of production relation among people. As a result, particular individuals are 
subsumed under the dominant type of production relations. The social form of 
things conditions individual production bonds among particular people only 
because the social form itself is an expression of social production bonds. 

The social form of things appears as a condition for the process of production 
which is given in advance, ready-made, and permanently fixed, only because 
it appears as the congealed, crystallized result of a dynamic, constantly flow- 
ing and changing social process of production. In this way, the apparent 
contraction between the “reification of people” and the “personification of 
things” is resolved in the dialectical, uninterrupted process of reproduction. 

This apparent contradiction is between the determination of the social form 
of things by production relations among people and the determination of the 
individual production relations among people by the social form of things. 

The faCt that only the “personification of things” side of this dialectic is visible on the 
surface helps one understand the distinction Marx draws between exoteric and esoteric. 
Rubin then claims that what distinguishes the capitalist economy from the feudal (or 
other modes of production) is that in the capitalist economy social production relations 
are based on not only the distribution of things among people and for things (as they 
were under feudalism), but also through things, which is what reifies production relations, 
causing commodity fetishism. Rubin then makes it clear that Marx examines production 
relations, expressed in social forms, of increasing complexity, each building on the laSt — 
indeed, he himself later saying that “ Marx’s system examines a series of increasingly complex 
“economic forms" of things or “definitions of forms” (Formbedimmtheiten) which correspond to 
a series of increasingly complex production relations among people.” . Rubin then says “[the] 
basic social relation among people as commodity-producers who exchange the products of 
their labor gives to the products the special property of exchangeability, which then seems 
to be a natural property of the products: the special “form of value.” Regular exchange 
relations among people, in the context of which the social activity of commodity owners 
has singled out a commodity (for example gold) to serve as a general equivalent which 
can be direCtly exchanged for any other commodity, give this commodity the particular 
function of money, or the ’’money form.” This money form, in turn, carries out several 
functions, or forms, depending on the character of the production relation among buyers 
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and sellers.” Among moneys forms, Rubin lifts its form as a medium of circulation (if 
transfer of goods and transfer of money occur simultaneously), a means of payment (if the 
transfer of goods occurs before the transfer of money, making the seller and buyer into 
debtor and creditor), and a hoard (if the seller keeps the money after this sale inftead of 
immediately spending it), noting that “[every] social funftion or form of money expresses 
a different character or type of production relation among the participants in exchange.”. 
Capital (specifically variable capital) is a social form of money that emerges from the pro- 
duction relation between capitalift and worker involving the transfer of money; conftant 
capital emerges as the form of means of production or money that play an indirect role in 
this production relation. These, in the production relations between worker and capitalift 
is productive capital, but capital takes ftill other forms: money capital when the capital- 
ift is buying the means of production and labor-power, and commodity capital when the 
capital is selling the goods produced-and there are ftill more production relations, such 
as those between capitalifts (social form being the average rate of profit and prices of pro- 
duction) as well as relations concerning finance and land. Rubin then notes that (Marx 
1867) concerns production relations “between capitalifts and workers”, (Marx 1887) con- 
cerns production relations between “capitalifts and the members of society who appear 
as buyers and sellers”, and (Marx 1894) concerns production relations “among particular 
groups of industrial capitalifts as a group and other groups of capitalifts (commercial and 
financial capitalifts)”. Rubin then concludes that “[the] basic categories of political econ- 
omy thus express various types of production relations which assume the form of things.”, 
noting the capital is a “social relation of production”, not a thing, which belongs to a 
definite phase of hiftory. He then moves: “Thus the basic concepts of political economy 
express different production relations among people in capitalift society. But since these 
production relations connect people only through things, the things perform a particular 
social fundion and acquire a particular social form which corresponds to the given type of 
production relation. If we said earlier that economic categories express production rela- 
tions among people, acquiring a “material” character, we can also say that they express 
social functions, or social forms, which are acquired by things as intermediaries in social 
relations among people. We will begin our analysis with the social function of things.” 
Social form follows social function, and it gives things the function of “bearing” produc- 
tion relations. Social forms and production relations are hiftorical-they rely on “a certain 
ftate of productive forces”-but economic categories are only indirectly related to the ma- 
terial process of production byway of production relations: thus, for inftance, value is not 
derived from use-value (though it presupposes use-value). 

In the second part of Rubins essay, Rubin moves to distinguish the quantitative aspeCt 
of value (the typical analysis, focusing on the “magnitude of value as the regulator of the 
quantitative distribution of social labor among individual branches of production” which 
leads to socially necessary labor, a quantitative aspeCt of the concept of abstract labor) from 
the qualitative aspeCt of value (the value-form), which is “an expression of the social pro- 
duction relations among people” and thus “a social form which is acquired by the products 
of labor in the context of determined production relations among people”. Thus, Rubin 
States: “Labor does not, in itself, give value to the product, but only that labor which is 
organized in a determined social form (in the form of a commodity economy). If producers 
are related to each other as formally independent organizers of economic activity and as 
autonomous commodity producers, then the values of their labor confront each other on 
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the market as “values.” The equality of commodity producers as organizers of individ- 
ual economic units and as contractors of production relations of exchange, is expressed in 
equality among the products of labor as values. The value of things expresses a determined 
type of production relations among people.” Value here is a social relation which is rei- 
fied and attached to the associated commodity. Rubin then states that Marx’s distinction 
between concrete and abstract labor was the same as the distinction between labor “as the 
totality of technical methods” and labor “seen from the Standpoint of its social forms in 
commodity-capitalist society”, with the capitalist economy characterized by the regulation 
of concrete labor by “individual commodity producers”; this distinction between material 
and social is precisely the “two-fold character of labor”, which generates the distinction 
between concrete and abstract labor and between use-value and value. Rubin then States 
(emphasis his) : 


Private labor of separate commodity producers is connected with the labor 
of all other commodity producers and becomes social labor only if the prod- 
uct of one producer is equalized as a value with all other commodities. This 
equalization of all products as values is, at the same time (as we have shown) 
an equalization of all concrete forms of labor expended in the various spheres 
of the national economy. This means that the private labor of separate indi- 
viduals does not acquire the character of social labor in the concrete form in 
which it was expended in the process of production, but through exchange 
which represents an abstraction from the concrete properties of individual 
things and individual forms of labor. Actually, since commodity production 
is oriented to exchange already during the process of production, the com- 
modity producer already in the process of direct production, before the act 
of exchange, equalizes his product with a determined sum of value (money), 
and thus also his concrete labor with a determined quantity of abstract labor. 

But, firSt of all, this equalization of labor carries with it a preliminary charac- 
ter “represented in consciousness.” The equalization muSt Still be realized in 
the actual act of exchange. Secondly, even in its preliminary form, the equal- 
ization of labor, even though it precedes the act of exchange, is carried out 
through an equalization of things as values “represented in consciousness.” 
However, since the equalization of labor through the equalization of things 
is a result of the social form of the commodity economy in which there is no 
direct social organization and equalization of labor, abstract labor is a social 
and historical concept. Abtfrad labor does not express a psychological equality of 
various forms of labor, but a social equalization of different forms of labor which 
is realized in the specific form of equalization of the products of labor. 

In the following chapters, which I shall not paraphrase here, Rubin examines value “as 
a regulator of the distribution of labor”, value “as an expression of production relations 
among people”, and as “an expression of abstract labor”. He then analyses value in terms 
of form ( Wertform ), content (Wertsubffanz), and magnitude ( Wertgrofe) . He claims that 
the Standard wheat-iron argument is too often held up as the central argument for the 
theoretical use of the concept of value, reducing it to abstract reasoning, such that moSt 
attacks focus on this argument. Contrary to this, Rubin notes that Marx’s argument 
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was based on two concrete premises: “every commodity can be equated with many other 
commodities” and “the exchange of [a commodity] for any other commodity is subsumed 
by some regularity”. From this, Rubin follows: 

The above reasoning led Marx to the conclusion that even though the value 
of the product is necessarily manifested in exchange value, he would have to 
subsume the analysis of value under that of exchange value and independently 
of it. “The progress of our investigation will show that exchange-value is 
the only form in which the value of commodities can manifest itself or be 
expressed. For the present, however, we have to consider the nature of value 
independently of this, its form” (C., I, p. 38). Consistently with this, in the 
firSt and second sections of Chapter 1 of Capital, Marx analyzed the concept 
of value in order to pass to exchange value. This distinction between value 
and exchange value leads us to ask: what is value as opposed to exchange 
value. 

Rubin then notes that the moSt popular view was that value was the necessary labor, 
but cautions us from this interpretation which would equate labor and value, noting that 
value represents ( darftellen ) labor; it is an expression of labor. The Wertsubdanz is labor, 
the Wertgrofe is labor-time, the Wertform is that “which transforms value into exchange 
value”. Rubin here quotes (Marx 1867) (Rubins emphasis here): 

The value-form of the product of labor is not only the mod abdraCt, but is also 
the mod universal form, taken by the product in bourgeois production, and damps 
that production as a particular species of social production, and thereby gives it its 
special historical character. If then we treat this mode of production as one 
eternally fixed by Nature for every State of society, we necessarily overlook 
that which is the differentia specifica of the value-form, and consequently of 
the commodity-form, and of its further developments, money-form, capital- 
form, &c. 

This prompts Rubin to ask: what is the value-form? He works from the following def- 
inition from Marx (Marx’s italics): “The social form of commodities and the form of value 
(Wertform), or form of exchangeability (form der AuCtauschbarkeit) are, thus, one and the 
same”, which means this form is a “form of exchangeability, or a social form of the prod- 
uct of labor which resides in the faCt that it can be exchanged for any other commodity, 
if this exchangeability is determined by the quantity of labor necessary for the production 
of the given commodity”. Rubin then poses the question of the Wertsubdanz: does Marx 
here mean “socially equalized labor in general” (present in any society) or “abstractly uni- 
versal labor” (aka abstract labor, which exists only in capitalist society). He finds both 
answers in Marx, but then notes that this isn’t a contradiction if one thinks dialeCtically: 

If we Start from value as a determined, previously given social form, and if 
we ask what is the content of this form, then it is clear that this form only 
expresses, in general, the faCt that social labor is expended. Value is seen as 
a form which expresses the faCt of social equalization of labor, a faCt which 
does not only take place in a commodity economy but can take place in other 
economies. Passing analytically from finished forms to their content, we find 
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socially equalized labor as the content of value. But we will reach another con- 
clusion if we take as our starting point, not the finished form, but the content 
itself (i.e., labor), from which the form necessarily follows (i.e., value). In 
order to pass from labor, considered as the content, to value as the form, 
we mull include the concept of labor in the social form which belongs to it 
in the commodity economy, i.e., we mull now recognize abstractly universal 
labor as the content of value. It is possible that the seeming contradiction in 
the determination of the content of value which we find in Marx’s work can 
be explained precisely in terms of the difference between the two methods. 

The next four chapters firSt describe social labor in general, abstract labor, the “reduction 
of skilled to simple labor”, and then “the quantitative aspect of abstract labor appears in the 
form of socially necessary labor”. The chapter after this examines neoclassical price theory, 
the chapter after it the links between the theory of value and the theory of production 
price, and the final chapter the meaning of “productive labor”. While these are important 
in their own right, I will not summarize them here. 

Now that Rubins essay has been recapitulated, what does it mean for communist 
praxis? Communisateurs (influenced the thought of the BordigiSt Jacques Camatte in the 
early 1970s, before he too became a primitiviSt, as well as the thought of the German stu- 
dent movement and the subsequent Neue Marx-Lekture, which also counted among their 
influences the thought of the Frankfurt School; the initiators of the Neue Marx-Lekture, 
as (“Communisation and Value-Form Theory” 2010) note, were Hans Jurgen Krahl, Hans- 
Georg Backhaus, and Helmut Reichelt, all students of Adorno, with the firSt of them also 
being a significant figure in the SDS, the Sozialiffischer Deutscher Studentenbund ) who have 
latched to value-form theory generally then move to say that the task of communization 
is to abolish the value-form (Intosh 2012) and to establish a new relationship to time 
(“Communisation and Value-Form Theory” 2010). Every aspect of social relations, every 
sphere of life mult be changed. But what does that imply in more concrete terms? 

Let’s begin as (Intosh 2012) does, discussing the view of the Group of International 
Communists of Holland, published as (International Communists of Holland 1930), which 
lays out a scheme of labor-vouchers based on the number of hours worked and the average 
socially-necessary labor time. Production and distribution would thus not rely on a market 
but rather on labor-time accounting, but this would retain the value-form. Paul Mattick, 
who wrote an introduction to the text in question, thought that it was no longer feasible- 
or necessary-to calculate “individual shares of average socially necessary labor time”, and 
so labor-vouchers may no longer be necessary. 

We then move to Camatte, whose view in the 1970s (specifically in (Camatte 1976)) 
is summarized by (Intosh 2012). Camatte, following Bordiga, maintained three poSt- 
capitaliSt Stages: the transition Stage (“dictatorship of the proletariat”), lower Stage of 
socialism (“socialism”, “lower socialism”), and higher Stage of socialism (“communism”, 
“full communism”, “higher socialism”). As soon as possible, everyone muSt be proletar- 
ianized, with work, not capital, mediating human existence (“he who will not work nor 
shall he eat”), reducing all labor to abstract labor, with an “economy of time” regulating 
produCtion-yet value muSt not be valorized. In the following Stage, “lower socialism”, la- 
bor vouchers would replace wages-said vouchers would be distributed “based on the labor 
time expended by the worker, by the abstract labor, measured in average socially necessary 
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labor time”, would not be trade-able and would only be valid for a certain period of time, 
thus removing the commodity character of labor. 

Yet (Intosh 2012) notes: 

But the removal of the traditional capitalist veil does not eliminate the value- 
form, or the subjection of humankind to its laws of motion. Indeed, the 
very reduction of all labor to abtfrafl; labor, the very universalization of the 
proletarian condition and its modes of labor, risks the perpetuation of capital 
and its social relations. Moreover, that prospeCt is not removed by Camatte’s 
insistence that the labor vouchers that the worker will exchange for goods and 
services cannot be accumulated, are “valid for a limited period and is loSt at the 
end of this period if it is not consumed,” thereby preventing a restoration of 
capitalism. The question is not that of a restoration of capitalism, but rather 
its continued existence through that of value determined by labor time, and 
abstract labor, on the bases of which capitalism had never been abolished. 

On this ground, the essay argues that a transition period is now an obstacle to the abolition 
of the value-form and prescribes communization instead (here defined as the immediate 
yet not instantaneous elimination of “the reduction of [...] human activity to abttraff labor 
and its measurement by socially necessary labor time, that is the historically specific mode 
in which labor has existed in capitalist society” and abolition of wages and labor- vouchers; a 
“production without productivity”), yet we may see cultural revolution as a solution which 
does not “throw out the baby with the bathwater”, so to speak; a solution which maintains 
the necessity of a dictatorship of the proletariat. The cultural revolution then becomes 
the ultimate site of communization, where the value-form is abolished. 

Why should value-form theory be exclusively the province of left communists? Why 
shouldn’t MaoiSts use value-form theory to inform discussions of cultural revolution? 
And, in the light of the current State of the productive forces, why not telescope the 
communizing cultural revolution into the political revolution? The “base-building” or 
“dual power” tendency (though we muSt note that, though the latter term is more popular, 
it more correCtly signifies a short-term goal, not a Strategy: the goal of creating a second 
power to challenge capitalism before overthrowing it) is an early premonition of this idea, 
though it rarely notes its conceptual debts to Maoism, communization, and Communalism. 

§5 Unemployment, Logistics, and Riots: On Endnotes and 
Joshua Clover 

§5.1 Endnotes and the Proletariat 

One of the moSt perceptive journals in the contemporary period goes by the name of 
Endnotes. What distinguishes Endnotes (a Structural communisateur tendency from the 
taxonomy above) from the various variants of communization discussed above is its focus 
on the conditions of the Long Downturn. The working class has not only shifted from 
core to periphery (as part of a search for cheaper, less regulated labor in the creation of 
“the globally distributed factory”), it has declined in number due to automation (not juSt 
in the WeSt, but across the globe: (Barker 2017) notes that “Even in China, the new 
workshop of the world, there were no net industrial jobs created between 1993 and 2006”) 
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and the various elements which previously tied together the working class in the age of 
programmatism have fallen apart. What remains is a large, racialized, “surplus population” 
(“Capital may not need these workers, but they Still need to work”) split into antagonistic 
fragments, fighting over scraps. How can one form a revolutionary subject from this 
(. Endnotes would vigorously dispute any simple attempt)? (Some of the fragments of an 
answer may come from a focus on dispossession or abjection as a center, “those who have 
nothing to lose but their chains”, including peasants and the lumpenproletariat) In addition, 
the “globally distributed fadtory” cannot simply be taken over: these massive supply-chains 
are not only impradtical for any reason other than to force a race to the bottom and take 
advantage of cheap labor wherever it is available, they make it difficult to locate, in any 
particular region, many of the various means of produdtion that are necessary. If all one’s 
food is imported from a far-off region, it becomes difficult to sustain a revolution in that 
region: how will you feed the people? This also points to new venues of Struggle, however: 
counter-logiStical Struggle, where warehouse workers, truckers, and longshoremen take a 
central role. 

These questions are difficult to answer, but they are necessary to consider. They inform 
(Clover 2016), which we will consider shortly. 

§5.2 Riot-Prime and Protracted People’s War 

As far as the author of this paper knows, Clover has not explicitly positioned his work 
as left-communiSt, yet the book (Clover 2016) clearly draws from recent work on com- 
munisation theory, visible in its citations. Clover posits three phases (which we may 
represent as R-S-R’): riot (R, the golden age of riots, from the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century (though Clover identifies an antecedent in the 1347 riots at the Hanseatic ports 
of Bristol and King’s Lynn) up till the mid-nineteenth century, taking place in market- 
places and ports, setting prices, with participants “with no necessary kinship but their 
dispossession”, struggling againSt the market), Strike (S, the golden age of Strikes, from 
“somewhere between 1790 and 1842” to 1973, taking place on fadtory floors, setting wages 
aka prices for labor-power, with participants appearing as workers, Struggling againSt the 
boss), and riot-prime (R’, from the 1960s onwards, taking place on “square and Street” 
which “cannot finally be understood adequately within the framework of price-setting, 
even in Thompson’s expanded sense [... but cannot] be understood without it.”, Strug- 
gling againSt the police and thus the State). The transition R-S corresponds with the 
Industrial Revolution, S-R’ with “the period of “hegemony unraveling” at the end of the 
United States’ long twentieth century. A rise and a fall. A certain shapeliness amid the 
mess and noise of history delivering us now to the autumn of empire known variously by 
the terms late capitalism, financialization, poSt-Fordism, [we may add “the long down- 
turn”] and so forth — that dilating litany racing to keep pace with our protean disaster.” 
This is explicitly connected to Giovanni Arrighi’s periodization of capitalism of “four long 
centuries and syStemic cycles of accumulation”, with another three-phase periodization 
of “circulation-produCtion-circulation-prime” (C-P-C’)-the phases of circulation being 
characterized by financialization, “the realization of values” and C-M, the phase of pro- 
duction being characterized by “the valorization of commodities” and M-C. The age of 
circulation-prime is that of the Long Downturn, with far worse economic performance 
on every measure than the poSt-war era; accompanying it is the growth of a surplus pop- 
ulation that is racialized by, at leaSt in the United States, a growing anti-black carceral 
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State. Riot-prime is different from riot partially in that in the era of riot, the police did 
not exist in the current form, and production was close to the marketplace; in the era of 
riot-prime, we have the “globally-distributed factory” and a massive police-State. 

Clover begins his investigation by Studying riots, Starting with the 1347 riots at Bristol 
and King’s Lynn. As he narrates: 

Once on board, the crowd, assuming royal power, unloaded the ships “againSt 
the will of the owners” and put the grain up for sale “at their own price.” The 
protestors also seized and sold other shipments of corn being brought into 
Lynn to be marketed and then “on their authority” sentenced the owners 
or carriers to the pillory, “without process of law.” Finally, the crowd was 
accused of arresting the mayor and other inhabitants and issuing quasi-royal 
proclamations. This carnival assumption of power haunts the riot; more than 
four centuries later, the Gordon Riots will sign the breached wall of Newgate 
Prison, “His MajeSty, King Mob.” After a point, command over price is not 
so easy to distinguish from sovereignty. But it is a different faCt that is moSt 
telling here. In Bristol’s port the ships are bound for Gascony, those leaving 
from King’s Lynn for Bordeaux. The world market is in formation, a project 
of merchants, militaries, banks. The events at Bristol and King’s Lynn follow 
shortly after England defaults on the massive loans from Florence with which 
it financed the invasion of France; both Gascony and Bordeaux are hinges of 
the Hundred Years’ War. The trading network of the Mediterranean propa- 
gates this volatility, the “great crash” of the 1340s (featuring the firSt banking 
collapse, taking down the Houses of Bardi and Peruzzi). AgainSt this drama 
within the nascent world-syStem, the export riots of 1347 play but a minor 
role. Nonetheless they are woven into its tapeStry, warp and weft. The port, 
the entrepot, even on a limited scale (for what is King’s Lynn compared to 
Venice in the High Middle Ages, or to seventeenth-century Amsterdam?) is 
as close as the made world will come to the intersection in theory of produc- 
tion and circulation. If it is the hurly-burly of the local market writ large, it 
is at the same time the condensation of all the abstractions of world space, 
commercial arrangements, portulans, admiralty law. It is the built landscape 
where the relation of the local and the global is on display. Outside the port, 
it is hard to reconcile the two, if one has not traveled much: the quotidian 
civic doings of the agora and the notional sublime of oceanic trade. It is the 
distance between the ledger book and adventure fiction. 

Following Thompson, Clover notes that riots were planned and organized, quoting: 

Moreover, they required more preparation and organization than is at firSt 
apparent; sometimes the “mob” controlled the marketplace for several days, 
waiting for prices to come down; sometimes actions were preceded by hand- 
written (and, in the 1790s, printed) handbills; sometimes the women con- 
trolled the marketplace, while parties of men intercepted grain on the roads, 
at the docks, on the rivers; very often the signal for aCtion was given by a man 
or woman carrying a loaf aloft, decorated with black ribbon, and inscribed 
with some slogan. 
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Clover concludes that the export riot is the basis of the riot, direCtly linking riots to cir- 
culation and noting the historical basis of riots in mercantilism and colonialism. At the 
same time as the golden age of riots one can see the seeds for the riot-Strike transition: an 
increase in population (and thus grain prices) and the consolidation of land in the hands 
of landlords who then lease them to capitalists “who would in turn farm them on the basis 
of wage labor and agricultural improvement ”-an agricultural revolution that would make 
the industrial revolution possible. According to Clover “Capitalism is the internalization 
of commerce, not its other: a capitalism at firSt merchant-based, circulatory. And the pe- 
riod when this process of internalization is in full churn — after the agricultural revolution 
begins, before the industrial revolution takes hold — this will be the golden age of riot.” 

Clover then moves to discuss R-S, which, he notes, muSt not be conceived as instan- 
taneous and which muSt not see the riot as having entirely vanished, merely conceding 
its pre-eminence to the Strike. He does, however, note that the Strike emerges from the 
riot, focusing on the etymology of the French term greve, which originally meant a Strand, 
then a port on a Strand (with special attention to the Place de Greve, the main port of 
Paris, which was on a Strand, and which would become Place de I’Hotel de Ville in 1802). 
The port is the main area of the riot, and the Place de I’Hotel de Ville also becomes a place 
of execution. Then, by 182.1, grevitfe enters the lexicon of the ultra-royaliSts to refer to 
an anti-royaliSt, and by 1848, the modern sense of Strike has arrived. Clover then moves 
to discuss the transition in England: the era of machine-breaking in the early nineteenth 
century, specifically the Luddite uprisings of 1811-13 and Swing riots of 1830. They coin- 
cide with the formation of the landless, urban working class, the beginnings of automation 
(“the replacement of labor power with means of production, living labor with dead, vari- 
able capital with constant”) and the generalization of the wage. The Luddite uprising 
demanded “a legal minimum wage; the control of the ‘sweating’ of women or juveniles; 
arbitration; the engagement by the masters to find work for skilled men made redundant 
by machinery; the prohibition of shoddy work; the right to open trade union combina- 
tion”; the Swing riots “a minimum living wage and [an] end [to] rural unemployment”. 
The Luddite uprisings were urban and industrial; the Swing riots rural and agricultural. 
The interests of urban labor and rural labor were hardly identical (Clover mentions the 
Corn Laws as a wedge), but they were linked, including in part by “downward pressure 
on wages and the threat of technological unemployment”. These episodes, Clover argues, 
are the bridge from riot to Strike. He then moves to note the final Stanza of Peter Bysshe 
Shelleys “The Masque of Anarchy” as “a red thread running through the sequence riot- 
tfrike-riot-prime” , written as it was in response to the St. Peter’s Field riot of 1819 and the 
massacre perpetrated in reaction (Peterloo), though it was published in 1832, as riots had 
already given way to Strikes, and has been in use by the ChartiSts in their general Strike of 
1842, by Pauline Newman for the International Ladies’ Garment Worker’s Union in 1911, 
and by the Students fighting cuts occupying 30 Millbank in London in 2010. 

Clover then moves to the Strike, contrasting the Bull Ring Riots of 1839 with the Flint 
Glassmaker’s Strike of 1838-9. The Bull Ring Riots emerged as police broke up ChartiSt 
meetings in Birmingham’s Bull Ring district, the ChartiSts responded by shattering win- 
dows, Stealing sugar (and burning the grocery), and attacking shuttered windows; as Clover 
notes, it was compared to Peterloo and, by the Duke of Wellington, to battlefields during 
the Napoleonic Wars. The Flint Glassmaker’s Strike self-consciously set itself againSt riots 
to assert its own legitimacy and win support. “It is order itself, the unbroken window. The 
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riot, now defined equally as the strike’s opposite number, muft equally find its content in 
its form. But this has paradoxical consequences. Its form is disordered; disorder becomes 
its content. No one knows what the riot wants. It wants nothing but its own disorder, its 
bright opacity. Glints and shards of shattered glass.” Clover then notes that “the limited, 
demand-based strike’s effectiveness by and large coincides not with capital’s frailty but with 
its vitality, when the wage-commodity circuit is yielding surplus value and accumulation. 
When production is not expanding, a capitalist has less interest in preserving its continuity 
and may endeavor to outlaSt Strikers. “But to argue that an employer could outlaSt his 
Striking workers,” notes John Rule about early English Strikes, “is not to say that it was 
always in his interest to do so. He would not want to forgo the high profits available from 
expanding output on a rising market. In such conditions it was more rational to concede 
than resist demands.””. The Strike “is able to realize itself only with capital’s period of 
accumulation. This phase does not arrive punctually or autonomously when commercial 
or circulation-centered capital has exhausted itself, but rather emerges from and remains 
entwined with it” — it emerges with the generalization of the wage. The emergence of the 
Strike in the 1842 general Strike of the ChartiSts muddles the designation of Bull Ring 
in 1839 as a riot-much as the latter muddles the designation of the 1842 general Strike as 
a Strike; both belonged to the same movement, and the 1842 Strike was reported on as 
“spontaneous”, “unplanned”, and (by Hobsbawm) a “hunger-riot”. 

Clover then moves to the second half of the nineteenth century and the firSt part of 
the twentieth: the FirSt and Second Internationals and the general Strike, and the political 
opposition of anarchists and communists. We muSt note as Clover discusses Lenin that 
he too makes the same mistake noted in (Lih 2005) when he discusses “spontaneity” as a 
keyword in the antipathy between anarchists and communists. Bakunin and his followers 
were associated by Friedrich Engels with spontaneity and the general Strike (as well as the 
riot), which he sees as flawed because it would rely on an organization and resources that 
the anarchist labor associations lacked; this would later be developed by Rosa Luxemburg 
in her discussion of the “anarchist theory of the general Strike — that is, the theory of 
the general Strike as a means of inaugurating the social revolution, in contradistinction to 
the daily political Struggle of the working class”, which she sees as flawed because it faces 
“he following simple dilemma: either the proletariat as a whole are not yet in possession 
of the powerful organization and financial resources required, in which case they cannot 
carry through the general Strike, or they are sufficiently well organized, in which case they 
do not need the general Strike” (quotes taken from Clover). There is then George Sorel’s 
defense of the general Strike, which criticizes an unspoken assumption in Engels’ criticism 
of the general Strike-the Strike fund-as produCtiviSt, assuming a “growing social surplus”, 
and “the contest to appropriate the greatest share possible of that surplus is the plausible 
and necessary preamble to enlarged Struggle”. Sorel rejects organization as championed by 
Engels as aimed towards “politics” and State power, which the Strike, in his view, refuses, 
being instead the basis for an open warfare between classes. 

It is Rosa Luxemburg who marries mass Strike and Marxism in (Luxemburg 1906), 
holding that Engels was correct in 1873, but circumstances had changed, making the spon- 
taneous mass Strike now an effective weapon (Clover notes that this argument would later 
be used by Pannekoek). For Luxemburg, Strikes spread various economic and politi- 
cal demands from various sectors of the working class to each other, with spontaneity 
transforming into coordination and then organization. From then, the mass Strike would 
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become a weapon of communists. 

At this point, Clover begins to chart the S-R’ movement, beginning with the 1963 piece 
by James Boggs in Monthly Review, (Boggs 1963). James Boggs was a Detroit auto-worker, 
an African-American man from Alabama who in 1937 moved to Detroit, marrying Grace 
Lee, who was one of the three leaders of the poSt-TrotskyiSt/left-communiSt Johnson- 
ForeSt Tendency (Correspondence Publishing Committee). Clover notes that the foreword 
to his work ends, suddenly, with a discussion of “what we may call intfrumental irrational- 
ity” (based in particular on the closing sentence: “Reforms and revolutions are created by 
the illogical adtions of people. Very few logical people ever make reforms and none make 
revolutions. Rights are what you make and what you take.”) and riots, which Clover says 
is “disturbingly prescient. Nineteen sixty-three is four years before Detroit’s Great Rebel- 
lion, at the time the largeSt-scale riot in national history. And it is a year before rebellions 
in Harlem and elsewhere will inaugurate the period in which the “race riot” ascends as a 
central feature of the U.S.’ political landscape.”. But then, Clover situates Boggs within 
the historical dispute charted above, noting that Boggs “tacitly associates labor organizing 
with “logic,” with a kind of orderliness that can’t but mirror the congealed rationality of 
the fadtory assembly line. The riot goes with disorder, illogic, the ambient social space 
of rumor.” The United States, and Detroit in particular, in the 1960s and 1970s, is for 
Clover a clear example of the interplay of riot and Strike and S-R’ motion. For Clover, it 
shows the way that the riot becomes racialized in R’, and also how similar riot and Strike 
can be. Once more, he reminds the reader of the association of the Strike with economic 
expansion and low rates of unemployment; in the 1960s profits remain high, but the firSt 
signs of the Long Downturn creep: the slowing of expansion, growth of inflation, and 
capital flight. Strikes and riots flare up in the US and UK in the 1960s (see the term “Long 
Hot Summer”). There were what Endnotes would term “downward modulations”: Clover 
notes : “Even the famously anodyne Kerner Report, commissioned by Lyndon J ohnson after 
the Newark riots and the Great Rebellion in 1967, registers “a gradual shift in both tadtics 
and goals” within black protest “from legal to diredt adtion, from middle and upper class 
to mass adtion ... from appealing to the sense of fair play of white Americans to demands 
based upon the power of the black ghetto.”” Clover summarizes: 


Riot prime in the United States is a new phase of racialized Struggle emerging 
from and againSt the history of the more reform-oriented Civil Rights move- 
ment that by 1965 has largely won the vidtories it will win. The new riot’s 
racialization Stands out even more clearly againSt the backdrop of organized 
labor, not leaSt for this backdrop’s coded whiteness. Routinely precipitated 
by the violence of State adtors and their ensuing impunity, riot prime muSt 
be thought of not only in the context of racial State violence but also, for 
example, in that of the aggressive racism of the AFL craft unions, which 
succeeded in deferring the formation of any black-led unions until the 1925 
charter of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. That is to say, the black- 
ness of the riot appears not juSt as a vexed continuity with the Civil Rights 
movement againSt the antiblackness of the State but also againSt the white- 
ness of the Strike. This comes to Strudture common sense itself — despite the 
long history of contrary examples on either side of the supposed binary, from 
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the white-on-white “nativiSt” riots in the nineteenth century and the wave of 
anti-Asian attacks following the Chinese Exclusion Adt down to the Delano 
Grape Growers Strike. There is an evident paradox. On the one hand, the 
subjedt of the contemporary riot in the weSt is consistently racialized, and 
longstanding patterns of racialized violence, containment, and abjedtion are 
inseparable from the development of the modern riot. On the other, the 
absolute and eventually naturalized identification of tadtic with race will turn 
out to be a deStrudtive mistake, a confusion of correlation and cause — as if 
blackness itself were the origin of riot. Janet Abu-Lughod underscores the 
limits of the term “race riot,” noting the conStrudtedness of race and, fur- 
ther, the inadequacy of the term riot againSt the more openly political senses 
available to the language of uprising and rebellion. In the end she retains 
it “because it has an apparently clear reference in the literature to interracial 
violence, whether initiated by colledtivities of whites againSt blacks or by col- 
ledtivities of blacks againSt whites.” Significantly, the history of race riots in 
the United States begins with whites disciplining insubordinate other pop- 
ulations. The “Red Summer” of 1919, which would help forge profound but 
now largely forgotten bonds between U.S. blacks and socialist and communist 
organizations, is the beSt-known but scarcely the only example, itself brack- 
eted within “an extraordinary wave of mass violence diredted toward blacks 
between 1919 and 192.3.” By the second half of the twentieth century, race 
riot summons images of spontaneous black violence. It is only then that the 
term comes to Stand for riot as such. The rhetorical convergence is crude and 
effedtive. The purportedly thoughtless and natural charadter of riot, lacking 
reason, organization, and political mediation, is aligned with the racist tradi- 
tion wherein racialized subjedts are figured as natural, animalistic, irrational, 
immediate. 

He then moves to narrate, however briefly, the Story of Black revolutionary movements in 
mid-2.oth century Detroit, noting the industrialization of the city, the dramatic increase 
in the city’s Black population, the foundation of the Nation of Islam by Elijah Muham- 
mad, the foundation of the Detroit chapter of the Revolutionary Adtion Movement (Ram) 
called Uhuru in the early 60s, the formation of the Detroit chapter of the Black Panther 
Party for Self-Defense (Bpp) in 1966, the Great Rebellion in 1967, the publication of the 
Inner City Voice, the foundation of the Dodge Revolutionary Union Movement (Drum) 
and other Rums, which in 1969 join together as the League of Revolutionary Black Work- 
ers (Lrbw), the shuttering of the Detroit chapter of the Bpp (which had been feuding with 
the Lrbw) and fragmentation of Lrbw (“divided among tendencies supporting Struggle on 
the cultural front, parliamentary engagement, formation of workers’ councils, and a black 
vanguardiSt party”) in 1970, and the absorption of the Lbrw into the Communist League 
in 1972. What unites all these events is the “tenuous commingling of militant organized 
labor and Black Power”. This was the era when Black people entered into the industrial 
sedtor, but the traditional union movement marginalised them: the “laSt hired, firSt fired” 
(LIFO in computer-science lingo) rule in particular, as well as the seniority syStem in 
general, fundtioned to center the white fadtory worker and marginalize the Black fadtory 
worker. This was perhaps the quintessential proletarian: one who “has nothing to lose but 
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their chains”, who indeed were involved in industrial production in factories. Clover then 
notes that the “militant black Strike” is necessarily a wildcat Strike, and it “takes its author- 
ity in no small part from the urban conflagrations of riot in Detroit and elsewhere — from 
Struggles, that is, not based in shared labor conditions, but rather in a distance from the 
labor market, in the confrontational Struggle for social reproduction outside the sphere of 
production”. He then moves to discuss Huey P. Newtons view of riots-Newton feels the 
riot itself is inadequate (as Clover later notes, it is not “errancy from some true path but 
exists on the course along which Struggle will unfold [, it] cannot be refused”; he does 
not prescribe Strikes and traditional trade-unionism), but has potential: it muSt be moved 
through into warfare organized by a vanguard party. As Detroit begins its precipitous 
decline (which in population begins in 1950, in economy in i960) while at the same time 
continuing to shift to a more heavily Black population, the same union policies work to ex- 
clude Black people from labor while Still “internalizing Black labor”: as Clover says, “This 
implies an increase in both employed and surplus black populations, subject to differential 
dispossessions. But these tendencies are moving in opposite directions.”. These subjects, 
employed and jobless (or “surplus”) are associated with different movements and different 
taCtics (strike and riot, respectively). Eventually, the trend of increasing joblessness does 
the Detroit Black labor movement in. Clover suggests that, despite Newtons skepticism, 
the Bpp is associated with the riot and that the riot is “a political modality”. He then notes: 


A firSt Step might be to remark that riot already has a basis in alternative 
kinds of social cooperation. Robin D. G. Kelley remarks about the Watts 
uprising of 1965 that “the rebellion grew not from chaos but from a mobilized 
community” that had hoSted a wide array of groups, clubs, more and less 
formal organizations; as noted above, the same was true in Detroit (and surely 
elsewhere). In Watts the riots signaled a shift in which “the earlier civil 
rights orientation gave way to a political culture of Black Power and cultural 
alternatives to middle-class assimilation.” The riots were continuous with 
a larger political development. So in one case, “soon after the rebellion, 
radicalized street gangs formed the Sons of Watts and later joined the Black 
Panther Party.” This continuity between Black Power and riot reSts below 
the surface of policies and plans. They share a circumstance and a purpose: 
“The riot that’s goin’ on is a party for self-defense,” in the words of Fred 
Moten, himself a theorist of blackness as surplus. The sense of linkage is 
perhaps clearer if we return to the baseline formulation of riots and Strikes 
as circulation and production Struggles respectively. That is what the data 
of this chapter have been narrating: the initial and veiled decline in U.S. and 
global production, the germinal shift of bodies and capital into the world of 
circulation. The political sequence narrates it no less clearly; the Status of the 
riot/Strike dynamic in this period serves as a clear window into the periods 
political economy. Indeed, riot and Strike have their full social power because 
they bear — along with the desires of their participants, their immiserations 
and negations — the logic of these larger categories. One might say that riot 
and Strike are collective personifications of circulation and production at the 
limit. 
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Clover re-emphasizes that one of the crucial differences between R and R’ in that in the 
former, the “preindutrial riot finds the market immediately before it, a concrete phe- 
nomenon; it finds the economy itself [and at] the same time it does not find the police, 
the armed ftate, except in the mo£t attenuated forms. These technologies of control re- 
main incomplete and at a distance in 1740.” but in the latter the “potindutrial riot finds 
only a sampling of commodities in the local shops. Looting seizes upon this as it mud: 
the truth of the old riot, the setting of prices at zero. [...] the new riot discovers, as it goes 
to set the price of goods, that the economy as such has receded into planetary logistics and 
the global division of labor into the ether of finance. The police, however, are to be found 
on every corner.” He quotes (Debord 2004) in his observation that the £tate now takes the 
place of the economy: “What is a policeman? He is the commodity’s active servant, the 
man fully subsumed by the commodity, by whose efforts a given product of human labor 
remains a commodity with the magical property of being paid for, not merely a refrigerator 
or rifle — something blind, passive, insensate, subject to the firt person ready to make use 
of it. Behind the humiliation of being subjedt to police, Blacks rejedt the humiliation of 
being subjedt to commodities.” 

Clover moves to discuss the Long Downturn, pointing to its emergence in 1973 with 
the collapse of the Bretton- Woods system following the Nixon Shock, the beginning of 
the 1970s oil crises, and the “formal withdrawal of the U.S. from its Southeast Asian 
adventure”. He notes that in previous crises, capital finds other areas to begin again, areas 
ripe for accumulation, but it is not clear that this has happened in the current crises: and 
though many have prophesied motion to Eat Asia or Europe, these have “foundered en 
route: “emerging economies” appear already too advanced in their productivity to drive 
accumulation on a global scale by internalizing masses of new labor into industry or the 
larger category of manufacture”. Marshalling the models of Arrighi and Brenner, Clover 
moves beyond price to discuss value: 

This increasing domination of dead over living labor is an expression through- 
out the social whole of the law of value, as increasing productivity decreases 
the average amount of socially necessary labor time required to produce com- 
modities. The economic consequences proceed unevenly. Initially, increases 
in productivity generate high profits that draw further investment and more 
labor into production. These, in combination, produce further expansion. 

Over time, however, the rise in the ratio of dead to living labor under- 
mines the capacity for value production, living labor in the production pro- 
cess being the sole source of surplus value. The same dynamic that origi- 
nally drives accumulation — increasing productivity at the nexus of wage and 
commodity — also undermines it, until manufacturing capacity and labor ca- 
pacity can no longer be brought together, and instead empty factories and 
unemployed populations pile up side by side. This expanded process we call 
the production of nonproduction. Crisis and decline come not from extrin- 
sic shocks but from capital’s internal limits. We might call this the “arc of 
accumulation” that charts the contradictions of capital along the axis of his- 
torical time. To call it an arc doubtless smooths a jagged ride. Moreover, 
the plot does not express some simply quantitative fact about growth rates or 
the like. The two sides of the arc, although till arrangements of capitalism 
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and expressions of the value dynamic, are qualitatively different in their social 
organization in a dialectic of continuity and rupture. In the long twentieth 
century, the arc of accumulation has seen firSt the “unprecedented transfer of 
population from agriculture to industry,” and then, in a great reversal, dein- 
dustrialization moving population out of industry and out of the production 
process more generally into either service work or under- and unemployment. 

These are social reorganizations on a global scale. 

Arrighi, as Clover has noted above, projects Marx’s M-C-M’ formula onto epochs: the 
M-C phase (an era of material expansion: capital “sets in motion” commodities) and the 
C-M’ phase (an era of financial expansion: capital “sets itself free from its commodity 
form”, moving through M-M’). Industrial decline and financialization then naturally co- 
occur; it is the shift from the dominance of production to the dominance of circulation. 

Once more, Clover moves back to R’. Riots are not only about price-setting, but neces- 
sarily have a spatial dimension, epitomized in the barricade. This contrasts with the Strike, 
which is temporalized: “The abstract logic of production is temporal, the abstract logic 
of circulation spatial.” Capitalism in the 2iSt century is increasingly reliant on “logistics” 
(what Clover calls “a kind of supply-chain Taylorism”), as noted above by Endnotes - this 
is due to the “Toyotization” of industrial practice (“juSt-in-time manufacturing”) which 
replaced Fordism with PoSt-Fordism. Clover then notes that indeed, even the mediocre 
review known as Jacobin noticed the centrality of logistics in 2.015, and promoted the or- 
ganization of logistical workers to Strike; a promotion which he ridicules as anachronistic 
and out of touch with the difficulties in organizing circulation workers (though he does 
note that it is possible, citing the 1997 UPS Strike) compared to factory workers. He 
considers this politics ritualistic, claiming that it sees its antecedents with similar levels 
of labor organization, unemployment &c as precursors but doesn’t look at the trendline; 
where the curve is pointing. We MaoiSts may call this “dogmato-revisionism”, for reasons 
which will become apparent later when reading this in conjunction with the distinction 
between the classical Leninist vanguard party and the MaoiSt vanguard “party of a new 
type”. Further evidence of the outdatedness of labor organization politics is the way in 
which Struggle shifts: what Strikes survive now exist to slow deindustrialization and keep 
factories open, something that began in a UAW plant in 1973. Throughout the 70s and 
80s, there are fewer and fewer Strikes with more than 1000 workers (though we muSt note 
that this is only considering the United States-in India, for instance, it is different-and 
that the data are not so lopsided as they appear due to changes in reporting). Clover 
then asserts the TC theory of programmatism: after 1973, capital and labor are no longer 
antitheses of each other. This is not, he emphasizes, due to “analytic or moral failing, 
nor as a kind of Stopping short”, juSt a historical shift. The riot is not affirmationiSt or 
programmatiSt, but pure negation. 

It is now that Clover moves to his eighth chapter, “Surplus Rebellions”. After glossing 
over the popular theory of contagion and the theory of “resonance” put forth by The 
Coming Insurrection, he says that riots spread through the surplus population. He then 
seperates two Strata within the “surplus population”: the reserve army of labor (who may 
now be employed, then unemployed) and the so-called “Structurally unemployed” (who 
remain outside of the formal wage, but generally rely on informal economies). There 
is then a motion towards Deleuze’s (Deleuze 1992), noting “the unity of the excluded and 
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the indebted. They are the same global surplus.” (emphasis Clover’s). He then moves 
towards the proletariat, defining it through Dauve in much the same way as (Moufawad- 
Paul 2016) does: it is not identical with its traditional referent, the working class, but with 
those “who have nothing to lose but their chains” (the concept is identical to the concept of 
revolutionary subjedt, not to the concept of the working class)-and then moves, noting the 
racialization of unemployment, to Stuart Hall, quoting “Race is the modality in which class 
is lived” (he later notes that this is frequently quoted out of its context, which was about 
riots). Prisons as well are State institutions to manage surplus; the riot “is the other of 
incarceration”. Clover then finds in (Fanon 1961) a book that shows that this process begins 
with decolonization, as a large surplus population forms in the former colony, pushed 
from the rural areas to cities en masse- and Fanon (who, as Clover reminds the reader, is an 
important source for anti-colonial thought in general but also the Black Power movement 
in particular) counts the lumpenproletariat as the revolutionary subjedt in the Third World. 
R’ has a second origin beyond the marketplace riots of Europe: it is the anti-colonial revolt 
and the slave rebellion. Moving to discussions of race and racialization, Clover posits that 
riots are what help make race, not the other way around. He returns to Hall, and notes 
that this is originally discussing Blackness, and that “difficulties arise when this is casually 
adduced to race more broadly”: “In the U.S. and U.K., in differing ways, a historical 
antiblackness has constituted hierarchies of racialization such that poor black populations 
approach absolute exposure to superfluity and to State violence. Along this hierarchy, 
we find a shifting interplay of exploitation and exclusion, impersonal dominations and 
diredtly violent management. The logic of a Strudturally racialized surplus informing a 
new proletariat traverses the seeming antinomy of race and class to reveal racialization as 
both feature and engine of class recomposition.”. Surplus and race are closely related yet 
irreducible to each other: riot is a modality of race, but also “ riot is the modality through which 
surplus is lived” (Clover’s emphasis). The police, as the antagonists of R’, are a necessary 
element of it. Clover declares that “It is in this regard that the riot is the sign of a situation 
that muSt in the end absolutize itself. Not because of some wild and affedtive nature of 
riot, though those who have had such experiences know that this is an astonishing force, 
but because of the Still unfolding and Still deteriorating situation in which it finds itself. 
Riot prime is not a demand but a civil war.” (emphasis his)-but 

We have, then, something like a laSt contradidtion. On the one hand, the 
riot muSt absolutize itself, move toward a self-reprodudtion beyond wage and 
market, toward the social arrangement that we define as the commune, al- 
ways a civil war. On the other hand, the riot is entangled both internally 
and externally with the police fundtion that seems a blockage to any such 
absolutization. This contradidtion offers some ways to think about the ri- 
ots, rebellions, and uprisings of the years since the global market collapse 
of 2008 — the historical particulars they embody, the failures they bear, the 
future they suggest. 

This mention of the commune is elaborated upon later as what could emerge from the riot: 
“The riot, the blockade, the barricade, the occupation. The commune. These are what we 
will see in the next five, fifteen, forty years. The list is not new. It has become a kind of 
common sense among a few groups that identify themselves with the end of the program.”. 
Clover moves to discuss the agora, the square which is “both marketplace and public 
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assembly” (both political and economic), noting the “movement of the squares” in 2010 and 
2011. Capitalism separates the political from the economic, but R’ unites them. In Occupy 
Wall Street, “the camp becomes “its own demand,” at once a call for recognition of the lived 
misery of austerity and an imagined prefiguration of future self-management”, but Clover 
moves to the more militant Occupy Oakland, which erupted into riot several times, closing 
the Port of Oakland twice (with a longshore and warehouse union, attempting to call a 
general strike) and destroying property (which Clover notes as “a kind of price-setting: 
an attempt to depress climbing property values by undermining bourgeois Standards of 
habitability”. He notes the centrality of a communal kitchen to Occupy Oakland, and then 
the phenomenon of the “double riot”: “One riot arises from youth discovering that the 
routes that once promised a minimally secure formal integration into the economy are 
now foreclosed. The other arises from racialized surplus populations and the violent State 
management thereof.”, what Endnotes would call “downward modulations”, explaining 
that Oakland attempted to combine the two, uneasily at the time but as a harbinger of a 
possible future with the increasing proletarianization (and debt) of Student populations. 
From the square moves a discussion of the riot of the Street, and here Clover is discussing 
Ferguson, November 2014, where the uprisings concentrated on Street and highway for 
two weeks. Ferguson, Clover reminds us, was a city victimized by deindustrialization and 
white flight. Two impulses characterize R’: one towards communication and electoral 
politics (“a riot is the language of the unheard”), the other “finds in the riot something 
beyond or before communication. It turns less toward a polity than toward practicalities, 
turns toward the material in both low and high senses. These practicalities might include 
looting, controlling space, eroding the power of the police, rendering an area unwelcoming 
to intruders, and destroying property understood to constitute the rioters’ exclusion from 
the world they see always before them and which they may not enter.”. Clover maintains 
that, economically, the firSt impulse is doomed: the State no longer can concede, “it is 
all Sticks and no carrots”. He returns to the commune, which according to him is what 
follows the riot and requires a proletariat beyond the classical working class. The commune 
is beyond capitalism, it “offers production and consumption of needs (and of pleasures! — 
“communal luxuries,” as Ross has it) beyond the measures of capital. Which is to say, 
beyond wage and price.” He insists that the commune is a taCtic, not an event. It is here 
that he ends. 

Let us note some of the potential crossing-points between Clover’s R’ and the Maoist 
“party of a new type”. We mult remember that though Maoism is based on Mao’s writings 
during and after the Chinese Revolution, it only emerges in Peru in the 1980s and 1990s: 
well into the era of R’. Indeed, much contemporary Maoism finds sources in the “Mao- 
ism” (what really was “anti-revisionist Marxism-Leninism with Mao Zedong Thought”) 
of the New Communist Movement, one of the moSt advanced fragments of which was 
the Bpp. Newton’s discussion of riots, discussed earlier by Clover, is not at all external to 
the MaoiSt tradition. Comparing Clover’s discussion of the S-R’ trasition and Moufawad- 
Paul’s discussion of the limits of the traditional Leninist vanguard party (which implied 
a Strategy focused on Strike and insurrection) contrasted with the MaoiSt “party of a new 
type” (which is related to a discussion of the proletariat not as the working class but as a 
heterogenous mass that becomes the proletariat through organization and rebellion: those 
who have “nothing to lose but their chains”) which wages people’s war, we may connect 
the S-R’ transition with the rupture that leads from Marxism-Leninism to Marxism- 
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Leninism-Maoism. The problem then is for us to understand R’ and theorize it, for us 

to conned: riot with peoples war. 
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